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NATURALIZED OCCURRENCE OF PRUNUS PA DUS 

IN AMERICA. 


Bayard Long. 

The only recognition of the Bird Cherry of the Old World, Primus 
Padus, as an element of our American flora a jpears to be in Porter’s 
Flora of Pennsylvania, where it is reported from Pittsburg, in Alle¬ 
gheny County, and accredited with a general occurrence, “locally 
escaped in eastern N. Am.”—the general statement seemingly based 
entirely upon this specific instance. This record rests upon material 
collected June 30, 1000 by G. A. Link, and distributed from the 
Carnegie Museum. The label indicates the plant as “spontaneous 
on South Side hills, 31st Ward, Pittsburg.” 1 

Some years ago the fact was discovered that the species had been 
collected quite a number of times about Philadelphia, and in most 
cases mistaken for the native Prunus virgmiana. It was to be as¬ 
sumed with good reason that these collections had been made from 
plants growing wild, or ones not obviously under cultivation. With 
the interest arising in this new member-in-prospect <>1 our local 
flora, the attempt has been made to rediscover as many of these 

1 The interest of I)r. Otto E. Jennings of the Carnegie Museum has been solicited 
in the hope that he might he able to add some further information on the occurrence 
of the plant in this region. He writes that he is not familiar personally with rrunus 
Padus and that the South Side hills are not well known ground to him, but he believes 
that the species cannot be spreading to any extent in the Pittsburg region since it has 
not been met elsewhere. Besides the Link material, there is in the Carnegie Museum 
another specimen from the same locality (and probably the same tree) collected by 
John A. Shafer in 1901. A note written by Dr. Shafer is also preserved in the herba¬ 
rium: “A number of trees are growing in the main road of Mt. Oliver just beyond 
the City limits. ” Nit. Oliver is south of Pittsburg and just beyond the South Hills 
section. There is no clear indication, however, that these individuals are of spontane¬ 


ous occurrence. 
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stations as j»ossil»lt* and to obtain field information on the extent of 
naturalization which the species lias undergone. In the course of 
this investigation many new stations have been discovered and much 
detailed data gathered on the local distribution of the species. 
Through the attention directed to it, each year adds its quota of 
ii.formation to our knowledge of the occurrence of the plant, so that 
there is now sufficient data to show that the species has become 
naturalized thoroughly in many places in the Philadelphia area— 
much more so, in fact, than many a shrub or tree that, not infrequently 
upon very scanty evidence, has long had a place in our flora. 

Primus Padus is a small tree occurring natively in the northern 
portions of the Old World. Although it is sometimes credited with 
being common in cultivation in America, there is little evidence that 
it. is in any present demand. Very few nurserymen have it for sale 
or even catalogue it. It appears to have been rather popular in 
America years ago, but now it has rather lapsed into the category of 
“a plant of old gardens.” 

There are few more attractive woody species to be seen about 
Philadelphia. By mid-April the leaves are already unfolding and 
the plant is bright and green, while thickets and woods are still brown 
or brightened only by the flowers of the Spice Bush. With the first 
days of May (or the end of April in early seasons) the plant is covered 
with long racemes of white blossoms. The flowering season, as in so 
many trees, is quite short, scarcely over a week or ten days, and within 
a few weeks the fruit develops sufficiently to show the characteristic 
roughened stone. Late June to early July brings the brief season of 
ripe fruit. 

In some characters this plant closely simulates the native Choke 
Cherry, Primus virginiana, and in others, the Wild Black Cherry, 
P. scrotina. The former does not occur in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia and has not been found in the area where P. Padus 
is naturalized, but P. scrotina is a common “weed” tree about Phila¬ 
delphia and a frequent associate of P. Padus. The habit of P. 
Padus is distinctly arborescent and the bark quite dark. In these 
characters it resembles P. scrotina. In winter, or in early spring 
when the leaves are just unfolding, there is frequently considerable 
difficulty found in distinguishing it from the Wild Black Cherry. 
The Choke Cherry, however, is characteristically a shrub, rarely 
attaining tree-like proportions, with bark more inclined to be grayish. 
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The leaves of P. Padus are mostly obovate and very like those of 
P. virginiana, but the margins are not so sharply serrate. They 
are of course quite different from the thick, oval, blunt-toothed 
leaves of P. serotina. In some strains the flowers and the racemes 
are rather similar to those of P. virginiana and P. serotina but the 
form most commonly met bears very handsome elongated and often 
drooping racemes of large-petaled blossoms, strikingly different from 
its near relatives, and in fact more closely resembling those of an 
Amelanchier. The racemes are characteristically more loosely 
flowered than in either of the other species, and the pedicels are 
longer. The flowering season is apparently slightly earlier than 
that of P. virginiana and about a week or ten days earlier than in 
P. serotina —as P. Padus is passing out of bloom, the first flowers of 
P. serotina are opening. The cherry is small, round, dark reddish- 
black and shining, with thin, greenish pulp. The stone is roughened 
with irregularly disposed projections, this character at once differenti¬ 
ating the species from its allies, which have smooth stones. The 
fruit varies in quality, as might be expected, but one rarely meets any 
that he cares to sample a second time. The best that may be said 
of this cherry is that some strains are perhaps less astringent and 
nauseating than others. The fruit ripens about three weeks earlier 
than P. virginiana and a month before P. serotina. Frequently fruit 
sets plentifully, especially on individuals growing in the open or on 
the borders of woods and thickets. The birds apparently eat it as 
greedily as they do all other cherries, and are probably in large meas¬ 
ure responsible for the dissemination of the seed. A tree seen earlier 
in the season and known to be well fruited may often be found almost 
stripped of cherries on being visited when the fruit is ripe. 

The station first known to me lies in Lansdowne, which is in Dela¬ 
ware County just outside the Philadelphia city limits to the westward. 
More precisely, it is near Lansdowne Avenue and Pennock Terrace, 

in a rich wooded gully adjacent to Darby Creek. The early years 

+ 

of my botanizing made me acquainted with this plant—long before 
Primus Padus was a familiar name to me, and even before P. virginiana 
had been encountered. So it is almost superfluous to note my 
original idea of its identity—and possibly the close affinity of these 
two species and the absence of the Old World one from our manuals 
is sufficient excuse. After more than fifteen years the station was 
recentlv revisited. If one’s recollection that far back can be trusted. 
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this station for the cherry consisted of comparatively few individuals 
in 1 905. There are now some scores of trees of various ages thoroughly 
naturalized on the wooded slopes and especially along the streamlet 


in the alluvial bottom. They appear quite as indigenous to the 
gully as the associated Spice Rush, Slippery Elm, and other native 
shrubs and trees characteristic of southeastern Pennsylvania. In 
spring the alluvium of this gullv, however, is carpeted with the Lesser 
Celandine. The Japanese Knotweed has become well naturalized 
here, and nearby is an extensive colony of Goutweed. The site of 
the old Pen nock greenhouses is not far away; possibly the origin of 
some of these plants is to be traced to the Pennock place. Small 
dwellings are now being built along the slopes and a road has been 
run diagonally down and across the gully, but the wooded character 
of the 1 ocality is apparently being carefully preserved and the cherry 
in large measure may remain undisturbed. 

More than twenty years ago the late Alexander MacElwee collected 
the Bird Cherry in the northwestern part of Philadelphia, along Gor- 
gas Lane in Germantown. In 1921 there was an opportunity with 
Mr. MacElwee’s assistance to re-explore this region, which is near 
the head of \\ ingohocking Creek. He selected a position along the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway just northwest of where Washington 
Lane Station is now located as probably the spot where he made 
his collection in 1899. Here, escaped the processes of “improve¬ 
ment,” are still remnants of natural woodland, now, however, filled 
up solidly in many places with the Empress Tree and the Gray 
Birch (a naturalized species here), 1 as well as with an equally weedy 
growth of the Wild Black Cherry. Seedlings of the Bird Cherry, 
and young trees up to six or seven feet high, may be found scattered 
through the woodlands for at least a quarter-mile. Near a pictur¬ 
esque, ruined old springhouse in these woods is a thirty-foot tree of 
the Bird Cherry. The large size and the proximity to the springhouse 
suggest the possibility of its being a relic of cultivation and the “ moth¬ 
er tree” of the Bird Cherries in this vicinitv. 

1 The discriminating botanist familiar in the field with the local flora of southeastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey recognizes that Betula populifolia , as a native 
tree, is almost absent from the lower Piedmont area. It is common on the Coastal 
Plain but above the fall line reappears as a definitely Indigenous and characteristic 
species only at the foot of the Alleghanies. In this wide intervening stretch of 
country most of the few occurrences known can be shown to be cases of int roduction. 

It has a strong tendency to become a weed on filled ground or on disturbed, parti¬ 
cularly clayey soils. 
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One of the main routes of exit from Philadelphia into the woods and 
green fields of the northern part of the city and the adjacent suburbs 
is 5th Street. On Sundays and fine days in spring there are few of 
the city ramblers who do not have bunches of violets, or buttercups, 
or what not. Beyond Fisher Park, near the corner of 5th Street 


and Green Lane is a Bird Cherry which, when in bloom, rarely escapes 
the bouquet-makers. In its season it is a mass of flowers and so 
conspicuous that it constantly attracts attention. It stands on the 
roadside, rather in the open, and has had opportunity to develop 
into a handsome, full-branched, symmetrical specimen fifteen feet 
in height. It has a shrubby habit, with numerous main stems, in 
consequence, doubtless, of having been cut down close to the ground 
at some time. Along with nearby scattered pears and apples un¬ 
questionably it has arisen spontaneously. 

Much of this area is “the old Fox Estate” and is a region of home¬ 
steads now long gone to decay and ruin. The origin of the Bird 
Cherry here seems traceable to these old places. On the corner 
opposite to the shrubby specimen is a dilapidated house, and in what 
must have once been the yard are several of the cherries of varying 
size. One aged specimen is possibly a remnant of the planted shrub¬ 
bery but the others are small and so disposed in the woods and thickets 


as to appear spontaneous. 

East along Green Lane is another place on the Fox Estate where 
there must have been a homestead. Two large Horse-chestnuts 
suggest a gateway at one spot but the house has long disappeared 
and many acres are overrun by Black Locust and Wild Black Cherry, 
while the ground is carpeted with Star of Bethlehem. The Empress 
Tree, the Washington Thorn, and the Norway Maple have become 
extensively naturalized, and here one may readily pick out the Bird 
Cherry scattered through the woods. This old place extends east¬ 
ward to New 2nd Street. Along this old road (with a new name) 
at the edge of a wild tangle of native species, thorn and Japanese 
Honeysuckle is a two-stemmed, spreading specimen of the Bird 
Cherry nearly twenty feet across. It seems very unlikely, despite 
its size and age, that it should have been planted in this position; 
it appears to have arisen from natural seeding. 

A mile or more beyond the area of the old Fox Estate is another 
station for the Bird Cherry near the James Fisher place in Montgom¬ 
ery County, to the east of Oak Lane, Philadelphia. For some distance 
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along the City Line side of this estate, doubtless what was originally 
a screening hedgerow has become so wild and thickly grown up with 
trees and shrubs that it is now a deep tangle. There is an abundance 
of native plants (such as might be met with in any roadside thicket 
in this region) and common naturalized species like the Crack Willow 
and the Sweet Cherry, but there are also quantities of the Norway 
Maple, the Sycamore Maple and the English Ash—spec’es still rare 
in a naturalized occurrence. Certain of the largest of these individu¬ 
als no doubt were planted but specimens of all possible sizes from 
seedlings to mature young trees occur everywhere in the vicinity. 
Ancient portions of an Osage Orange hedge may still be detected here 
and there under the trees and indicate that the plants have arisen 
through natural seeding by birds and wind, there being few more 
favorable habitats for such naturalizing than a neglected hedgerow. 
Among this assemblage of species the Bird Cherry occurs in two spots. 
Near the main entrance gate are three individuals, two of which are 
ten to twelve feet high and quite broad. In another portion of the 
hedgerow, about a city block distant, there is a scattered lot of a 
half-dozen or so specimens ranging from four to six feet in height, 
the largest of which are beginning to flower. 

Another mile distant—to the southeast lit Crescentville, a quaint 
old spot in the limits of Philadelphia—there are two individuals 
along Pa cony Creek immediately above the main road-bridge. 
They lie at the foot of the wooded slope, growing upon rocky banks 
almost within reach of the water. One is a rather low, spreading 
specimen but the other is a slender tree twenty-five or more feet high 
and when in bloom conspicuous from the nearby bridge. These 
specimens have all the appearance of native species, as far as is 
indicated by their habitat, and would likely be taken for such by the 
unknowing. There are dwellings in the crest of the slope and possibly 
a certain amount of garden rubbish and yard cleanings has found its 
way down into the woods. There is also a trail leading in from the 
road and some dumping has occurred along it, from whence a small 
colony of Lily of the Valley has established itself. But it seems quite 
as likely, in the light of later discovered colonies, that the seeds of 
the cherry mav have been carried down bv the stream. At my first 

%/ Is w ^ 

visit here, a small girl gathering flowers assured me that there were 
no other trees hereabouts with flowers like these. She incidentally 
inquired what kind of tree it was and I hazarded “a kind of cherry.” 
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But after holding up a flowering branch at arm’s length, smelling it 


and casting upon it a critical glance, she said, “ No, I guess it’s locust. 


y y 


That there may be other specimens in this immediate vicinity is 
evidenced by material collected by J\Ir. MacElwee in 1899 opposite 
the old mill on the island.” This is only a short distance below the 
main road-bridge but a somewhat cursory search in 1918 failed to 
reveal the species there. 

Further up Tacony Creek, on a tributary streamlet near the village 
of Cheltenham, in Montgomery County, the cherry has again been 
picked up—a small plant growing in natural woodland. 

At Ashbourne, a couple of miles still further up Tacony Creek, 
the species is'again to be seen. On the freshet-swept banks of the 
creek below the village occurs a well rounded, much-branched tree 
ten feet high. There are several smaller individuals in adjacent 

woods and thickets within a quarter-mile. 

To the eastward of this general region about Tacony Creek another 
area for the cherry may be encountered. Going out from the city 


along Oxford Pike, the Philadelphia botanist will notice beyond 
Frankford an abundance of the little round-headed trees of the Sour 


Cherry about the site of a former habitation. This is not a common 
naturalized species in the vicinity of the city and if he stops here 
numerous other species will be found spreading from the original 
plantings or thoroughly naturalized. Here are al nost impenetrable 
thickets of naturalized Prickly Ash, Zanthoxylon americanum, an 
abundance of Silver Maple, also naturalized, a shrub or two of Silver 
Bell growing wild—among these the Bird Cherry. This station was 
brought to notice by the discerning eyes of Mr. R. R. Dreisbach. 

If one continues on, turning into the Roosevelt Boulevard, Penny- 
pack Park will be reached in a few miles. In the rich alluvial woods 
not far down Pennypack Creek there are a half-dozen trees of the 
Bird Cherry. They are tall, straight, slender specimens ranging from 
twenty feet to as much as fifty feet in height. The fact that this 
station occurs in Pennypack Park is not to be misconstrued into a 
belief that the cherries may have been planted. The park is of 
recent founding and embraces the natural wooded valley of the creek 
—the cherries long antedating the park. There is nothing to suggest 
to the novice that these are foreign plants (so indigenous-like do they 
appear in these wild woods) except the presence not far away of the 
common Hay Lily—too frequent, however, to be much of an indicator 

of introduced species. 
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All tlie localities above described lie within ten miles or less of the 


center of Philadelphia. Several other stations more removed have 
come to notice. Twenty miles northwestward in Pennsylvania a 
collection has been made near Gwynedd Valley in Montgomery 
County. Up the Delaware River it has been collected in Burlington 
County, New Jersey at Edgewater Park and near Borden town, 
fifteen and twenty-five miles, respectively, to the northeast. To the 
southwest of Philadelphia there is material from Ivy Mills in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, fifteen miles distant, and from Mount Cuba 
in Newcastle County, Delaware, twenty-five miles away. 

The material from the vicinity of Gwynedd Valley was collected by 
Mr. MacElwee, May 4, 1902, at the crossroads village, Franklinville. 
Exploration with a detailed map from the collector indicating the 
probable spot failed upon two occasions in 1922 to reveal the cherry 
but the region is one of such extensive fence-rows, thickets and woods 
that, among the abundant Wild Black Cherries occurring there, a 
small tree or two of the Bird Cherry might readily be overlooked. 
It may be noted in passing, however, that the region is evidently 
a favorable one for introductions. The Japanese Barberry, Berber is 
Thunbergii, is probably more thoroughly naturalized here than in any 
other locality about Philadelphia. There is an abundance of the 
Garden Red Currant in wild thickets near the village. At other spots 
on roadsides are naturalized Poet’s Narcissus and Everlasting Pea. 

On the alluvial banks of the Delaware River above Edgewater 
Park there is a small specime of the cherry associated with the 
Ash-leaved Maple, the Red Ash and the White Mulberry (the last 
abundantly naturalized in the Delaware valley). It is obviously of 
spontaneous origin, its position on the very edge of the river sug¬ 
gesting the possibility of the seed having been carried by the water. 
It fruits well, its branches overhanging the river, and some of its 
seeds might easily be dispersed, in turn, by means of the river. 

dentow n looaht\ is on a tributary of Black's Creek, in the 
general vicinity of Dunn’s Mills, and about a mile back from the 
Delaware. On the crest of the wooded slope by the stream there is a 
tree of the cherry about ten feet high and as broad. It is in a rather 
dense tangle of woools anol tall thickets adjacent to an old farm. 
Fragments of broken china and crumbling farm implements protruding 
from the soil, nearby, evidence a former rubbish heap. Another 
spreading tree of similar size is in rich alluvial woods about a quarter- 
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mile up the stream. Associated with the clierries is the European 
Spindle Tree, very extensively naturalized along this stream for 
some distance. 

# 

The collection near Ivy Mills was made by Dr. F. W. Pennell in 
1909. Dr. Pennell informs me that a single tree was noted, apparently 
wild, along the bank of the West Branch of Chester Creek. This 
locality is a short distance above Chester Heights, a more familiar 
place-name. 

The Mount Cuba record is based upon material collected by Mr. 
MacElwee, May 6, 1893. Unfortunately the station has not been 
rediscovered and we have no detailed information on the occurrence. 

It may be noted, in summary, that these observations on the 
naturalized condition exhibited by Prunus Padus in the Philadelphia 
region are based upon what maybe considered a good score of stations, 
embracing not less than a hundred trees, scattered over a distance of 
more than fifty miles. Furthermore, that collections and field obser¬ 
vations extend through a period of thirty years. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN VARIETY OF SCHEUCHZERIA PALUSTRIS. 

M. L. Fernald. 

Upon comparing the American material of Scheuchzeria palustris 
with the typical European plants it at once becomes apparent that 
in the size and shape of the fruit there is a pronounced difference 
between the tw r o. The European plant has the short ovoid follicles 
only 5-7 mm. long and crowned by the strongly decurrent sessile 
stigma; but in the American plant the often narrower follicles are 
7-10 mm. long and tipped by a definite thick style, forming a slightly 
curved beak 0.5-1 mm. long. The seeds of the European plant are 
likewise smaller, 3-4 mm. long, while in the American they are 4-5 
mm. in length and black in maturity. Whether the seeds of the 
European become black I have been unable to make out, neither 
Micheli 1 nor Buchenau 2 stating the color, although Syrne says, 
“pale olive.’’ 3 Such seeds of the European plant as have been avail- 

* Micheli in DC. Mon. iii. 96 (1881). 

* Buchenau in Engler, Pflanzenr. iv. Ab. 14: 15 (1903). 

1 Engl. Bot. ed. Syme, ix. 67 (1873). 




